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FOREWORD 



The Committee on Government Operations is pleased to present 
part II of its series on The Economic and Social Condition of Rural 
America in the 1970’s. This study was prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in connection with the committee’s 
hearings on S. 10, a bill to revitalize rural and other economically dis- 
tressed areas. The report relates to the impact on nonmetropolitan 
areas of the Department’s programs. 

The report addresses four particular areas: (1) an analysis of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare programs which were 
included in title IX of the Department of Agriculture’s Rural Report 
to Congress; (2) a summary of the criteria used in determining the 
development, location, and construction of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s facilities and services; (3) a summary of all 
current operating services, activities, and programs, especially grant- 
in-aid programs; and (4) a list of all programs having potential for 
encouraging distribution of future industrial growth and expansion 
more evenly throughout the United States. 

This material, as well as the reports still to be received by the com- 
mittee, will be of considerable benefit in the committee’s study of the 
present economic and population disparities between our urban and 
rural communities. 

The committee is indebted to Mrs. Xancy Wartow, Management 
Intern, Office of Regional and Community Development, who was 
responsible for overseeing this project, and for the assistance of the 
following; Department of Health, Education, and Welfare employees ; 
Miss Mary Lord, Raymond Carter, Barton Alexander, Miss Brenda 
Clarke, Miss Jan J afle, Okie Pierson, and Jed Carter. 

Joiist L. McCleeean, 

Chairman , Committee on Government Operations. 



LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



U.S. Department oi r Health, 

Education, and Welfare, Office of the Secretary, 

Office of Regional and Community Development, 

Washington , 7>.6 Y ., Ait gust 6, 1971. 

Hon. John L. McClellan, 

Chairman , Committee on Government Operations , 

U.S. Senate ,W ash ington , Z> . 



Dear Mr. Chairman : The attached report * m > - mse to yom re- 
quest for information concerning ' and their impact 

on nonmetropolitan areas. The report represents 2 months of diligent 
effort on the part of my staff to gather data from our agencies* organ- 
ize, analyze, and summari ze it for formal presentation. 

We hope that this report will be useful to the committee. If you have 
ny further quest! ns, plea se do not hesitate to call me. 

Sincerely, 



Paul L. Niebancb:, 
Deputy Assistant Se<yretary . 
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A. INTRODUCTION 



Chapter I 



The attached report is the response of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to questions raised by Senator John L. 
McClellan, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

In preparation for its hearings on S. 10, a bill “to establish a national 
policy relative to the revitalization of rural and other economically 
distressed areas by providing incentives for a more even and practical 
geographical distribution of industrial growth and activity and devel- 
oping manpower training programs to meet the needs of industry, and 
for other purposes,” the committee asked the Department to furnish 
information relative to the impact of our programs on nonmetropolitan 
areas. In particular, the committee asked us to address ourselves to the 
following four areas: 

(1) Aii analysis of HEW programs which were included in title 
IX of the Department of Agriculture’s Rural Report to Congress, 
March 1, 1911. 

(2) (a) A summary of the criteria used in determining the devel- 
opment, location, and construction of HEW facilities and services. 

(b) The nature and extent of coordination and cooperation on the 
part of Federal and State officials that goes into the process of devel- 
oping HEW facilities and services. 

(3) A summary of all current operating services, activities and pro- 
grams, especially grant-in-aid programs, 

(4) Lists of all programs having potential for encouraging distri- 
bution of future industrial growth and expansion evenly throughout 
the United States. 

The information contained in the enclosed report represents the re- 
sponse of the Department to these questions. This information was 
prepared in consultation with agency program managers and the staff 
of the Senate Committee on Government Operations, 

B. METHODOLOGY 

In order to respond to these questions in as comprehensive and ac- 
curate a manner as possible, it was necessary to undertake a number 
of tasks. 

These tasks can be described briefly as follows: 

(1) Gathering* information about HEW program operations and 

policies. 

(2) Gathering information about program obligations in metro- 

politan and nonmetropolitan areas. 

(3) Comparing and relating data on program operations and 

policies to data on program obligations. 

(4) Analysis of the relative impact of HEW programs on metro- 

politan and nonmetropolitan areas. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF RURAL AMERICA 

1. Gathering information about HEW program operations and 
policies 

llio Department oi Health, Education and Welfare administers 
anci/or jointly funds over 200 Federal assistance programs. Of these, 
about 250 have real or potential influence, either directly ov indirectly, 
on nonmetropolitan areas. The only programs eliminated from this 
study were those that pertained to F oreign research and training, serv- 
ices to Cuban refugees, and repatriation of American nationals livinir 
abroad. 

hoi pm poses of analysis, the 250 programs were divided into six 
functional categories : 

(1) Planning , evaluation^ and adminis tv alive support pvo grams 

(Includes all planning, evaluation, technical assistance, 
and informational programs, pins programs paying ad- 
ministrative expenses of certain Strte and local agencies). 

(2) 1 raining and* career development (Includes all training, 

fellowship, student loan, work study, and other career 
advancement programs) „ 

(3) Research (All research, pure and applied, medical and 

social). 

(4) facilities improvement and construction (All renovation, 

equipment, purchase, minor remodeling, and construction 
programs). 

(o) Income support (Public assistance, income support, transfer 

payments including medical assistance) . 

(6) Sei'vices pro greums 

In instances in which the activities of the program encompassed 
more than one of the above categories, the program was double-listed. 
The Office of Regional and Community Development designed a ques- 
tionnaire for each of the six categories and requested the program 
managers of each program to fill out the questionnaire's) appropri- 
ate to his program. Although each questionnaire requested different 
information depending on the type of program, many of the ques- 
tions were similar. For example, issues such as Federal/Statc co- 
ordination of programs and projects funded in fiscal year 1970 or 
1971 which are located in nonmetropolitan areas, were addressed in 
each questionnaire. 

2. Gathering information about program obligations in nonmetvo- 
politan areas 

In addition to asking each Agency to outline what activities they 
sponsor in nonmetropolitan areas, we needed some quantitative toofs 
to measure HEW’s impact in nonmetropolitan areas: What kinds of 
programs (services versus income support) put the most, money into 
nonmetropolitan areas; is the money going into these areas being used 
In the most beneficial way, both for the taxpayers and for the recipi- 
ents of these services? * 

With the cooperation of the Data Management Center, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary Comptroller, PIEW, we were able to discover 
the magnitude of our expenditures in nonmetropolitan areas for a 
given year, in this ease fiscal year 1970. Defining metropolitan as all 
counties located in a standard metropolitan statistical area and liav- 
a population density greater than 100 persons per square mile 
we were able to obtain program expenditures for all HE W programs 
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in metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. (Jfonmetropolitan comi- 
ties are any county not meeting- the definition of metropolitan.) The 
data obtained includes all counties in the continental United States 
and its trust territories. Of slightly more than 3,000 counties, only 
001 qualified as metropolitan, using the above definition. 1 The county 
summarized by States, and this information, broken down by 
I'ilMv agencies, is included in the appendix, table 3. 

Table 1 of the appendix shows the 1970 census of population by 
states m metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas. The majoritv of 
tins report, however, is based on national data; program totals 'and 
agency totals divided into obligations for nomnetropolitan versus 
metropolitan areas throughout the country. A summary of this data 
appears m the appendix, table 2. 

Before summarizing and evaluating the results of the program 
analyses, it will be, necessary to give a brief explanation of the data, 
some OX the problems and inconsistencies inherent in attempting to 
analyze it, and what it represents. 1 

First, it must be noted that some of the relationships that we have 
tiled to draw from this information is precedent-setting in the De- 
partment, and may therefore be subject to certain errors and criticisms. 
Although the Department publishes a semiannual program-by-pro- 

ltS 0b r gat *o ns , for 0VC1 T county in the United States, 8 
data ai e not kept according to urban-rural areas, or metropolitan versus 
"n.rf l OPO ' i a f n coci^ties. Because of the existence of this semiannual 
c\Ttt;^ breakd0 ^ ° f pr ° s ' ram obligations, it was not diffi- 
bre iVdown fn h P rogl ‘? m . fe “ e com P utor to separte counties. The data 
SSSfcffl fc • analySIS “ s accurate as the data which orr agen- 
data) P 1 th program obligations (see appendix, explanation of 

rl - A ^ ller P/oblem with some of the data arises in State administered 
fh ns " J programs. Most programs of this nature are funded by 

Uunr?^f/nli d rf 1 i 0n +1 anC l the Soc ? al alld Rehabilitation Service 
Funds cue allocated to the State and are initially registered in the 

« C0,11 i lty A U °? accounting system. Many of these programs 
haxe formulas (based on population, income, etc.) for distribution of 
-r ney w . ltlin fbe State- For those State-administered programs 
which are not required to submit an annual audit to HEW, but whose 
lund distribution within the State is based on a formula, Data Managt;- 

Zt? G A , et ' h f d f :\ Sar l a sta tistical formula for recording money 5b- 
^ atecl throughout . the totate. There are, however, certain programs, 
most notably vocational education, in which no formula is used, no 
lAA t &fca l e . 13 rcf l lu i'ed, and no statistical distribution methods 

i.i e i C evise ^ Recount for the distribution of the money beyond 
^„?. ca P*. tal C0U A y ‘ 4? a re3ult ’ most vocational educational data is 
subject to question. Most vocational education funds appear in the 

* The national data (appendix, table 2) is based upon a preliminary iwl. of qqs 
nietiopolitan counties. This list contained, in error, Chittenden Countv Vt n 

bnt'n-biAiAs^ot^n •Fn 1 ^MSA >I1 fV> enSit r gre f er t . hnn 100 Persons per square mile, 
State dam (append ^ l “ “ e and 

° f Healtb ’ Education - and ™are. “Financial Assistance by 
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capital count}'. which is usually metropolitan. These figures, there- 
tore, may distort the Office of Education total picture, although voca- 
tional education programs only accounted for 9 percent of all Office 
of Education obligations for fiscal year 1970. 3 Suffice it to say that 
the capital county problem in State-administered programs may skew 
our data somewhat. 

Two general precautionary items should be mentioned for those who 
wish to further examine the data presented in this report. First, the 
money figures cited represent obligations for fiscal year 1970 rather 
than expenditures. (Data on the latter are usually not available until 
at least 2 years after the end of that particular fiscal year.) 

Second, except where noted, all figures and percentages used in this 
report are for program obligations. For those programs which do not 
administer grants, we have included a few administrative expenses 
(salaries, expenses, and overhead) in the program analyses. We have 
used administrative expenses in these instances only to indicate the 
relative size of the program’s operation. We have hot included any 
of the programs which lack grant money in the summary data chart, 
appendix, table 2. 

Third, both in our analyses and in our national data chart, we have 
eliminated almost all programs which had obligations in fiscal year 
1970 but are no longer listed in the spring, 1971, O'MB “Catalog of 
Federal Domestic Assistance” since most of the programs eliminated 
have no new money, and, therefore, cannot be potcutiafiy useful to 
nonmetroj^olitan areas. It was impossible to extract obligations for 
these programs from State totals. (Appendix, table 3.) We have, how- 
ever, included in the analyses, although not in die data charts, new 
programs in 1970 or 1971 which had no money in fiscal year 1970 but 
might be of potenti al benefit to rural residents. 

3. Comparing and relating data on program operations and policies 
to data on program obligations 

The pioneer effort arose in trying to match the program titles, as 
listed in the OMB Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance, with the 
titles of appropriation categories used in the Financial Assistance Re- 
porting System (FARS) listings used throughout the Government. 
Our attempts to match up these two diffei*ent kinds of listings were 
further hampered by the fact that the OMB program titles are those 
used in the spring 1971 catalog, and the data we requested carried 
fiscal year 1970 FARS titles. An elaborate crosswalk was finally 
worked out, end the program data presented are as accurate as can 
be expected t.u. a first attempt at this kind of effort. 4 



3 Our data show 16 percent of vocational money went to nonmetropolitan areas. 
The t' dug of this report, however, did not allow ns to determine the accuracy 
oftbai figure. 

4 The Bata Management Center, in conjunction with the Office of Regional and 
Community Development, expects to continue their efforts to make the EARS sys- 
tem and the OMB listings more compatible, and hopes to have a uniform system 
within the next year. This will considerably simplify such studies as we have 
undertaken, and will increase the possibility of more studies of this kind. (The 
lack of such a system made it impossible to do an adequate analysis of the pro- 
grams included in title <IX. The figures included in title IX were derived from 
FARS data, which previously could not be made compatible with specific HEW 
programs, ) 
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METHODOLOGY 5, 

T he results of the computer run, which used data supplied to the 
Federal Information System by each agency within the .Department, 
were instructive, to say the least. We had originally planned to divide 
the analysis of the programs into three major categories : (1) proorams 
having actual and direct impact on nonmetropolitan areas: (Q) pro- 
?^r/C that COuld be -°, f PoteHti" 1 benefit to residents in those areas: 
and (3) programs with marginal or indirect influence, such as hi°hly 

an n tramm ® P r °g ram s, the outcomes of which 
vould be of beneut to all persons regardless of their locale, providing 
these services could be obtained (i.e., special treatment for cancer) 
ihe data, however, showed some obligations in nonmetropolitan 
areas for almost every program administered by HEW. Therefore 
h / aooarate way of analyzing our programs was in terms of the 
Relative magnitude of metropolitan versus nonmetropolitan expendi- 
tures. In this way we could also see what kinds of programs put pro- 
portionately greater amounts of money into each areaf 

The method of categorizing the analysis of HEW programs and 
of piesenting the data was designed by the Presentation and Methods 
Eianch at the Budget Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
Oomptroiier. It is the format for presentation of all HEW data to 
both Senate and House Committees on Appropriations. The pro- 
grams are presented by agency, and within each agency by categories 
Pogroms. The summary data chart, presented in appendix, 
table 2, is similarly organized- 1 1 1 

4. Analyzing the relative impact of HEW programs on metropolitan 
ana nonine tro po litan areas 

The analysis of the programs and their relative impact was then 
performed by the Office of Regional and Community Development. 
W hue the questionnaire responses formed the basis for the analyses it 
was also necessary to do considerable additional research both on rural 
problems and on the programs themselves. 

In some cases, adequate background information could not be ob- 
tends t^vary^ 1116 avallab * e ' For this reason, the quality of the analysis 

C. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Perhaps the most difficult task encountered in trying to assimilate 
the questionnaires and the data was to reconcile the magnitude of 
total HEW expenditures to nonmetropolitan areas with what we had 
assumed would be an inadequate delivery of services to those areas. 
Phe on y way we could consolidate the figures with the agency re- 
sponses was to look at the types of programs which accounted for 
the largest proportions of money going into nonmetropolitan areas, 
.by comparing total agency expenditures we were able to make an 
accurate analysis. 



HEW EXPENDITURES IN EY 1970 

Advanced census reports for 1970 show that 84.8 percent of the 
Nation s population live in nonmetropolitan areas, using our defi- 
nition of nonmetropolitan. Of the approximately $50.7 billion which 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare obligated for fiscal 
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6 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF RURAL AMERICA 

year 1970, 86 percent or about $18.2 billion was designated for non- 
metropolitan areas. 

It must be noted that social security transfer payments for the en- 
tire country amounted to more than $84.86 billion or approximately 
68 percent of all HEW obligations. Income support programs, such 
as welfare, aid to the blind and disabled, and medical assistance, 
which are administered under the auspices of the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service, accounted for another $7.1 billion. In essence, about 
S2.5 percent of all HEW" money was expended, for income mainte- 
nance programs. This figure includes $9.5 billion obligated for Medi- 
care and Medicaid, which accounted for 19 percent of our total monev 
in that year. 

Obligations for income maintenance programs in nonmetropolitan 
areas in fiscal year 1970 amounted to 37.6 percent of all HEW funds 
for income support. This percentage is slightly higher than the per- 
centage of population in nonmetropolitan areas and does not, in itself, 
seem unusual, unless coupled with the fact that income support and 
transfer payments accounted for 86 percent of our total obligations in 
nonmetropolitan areas, including 22.5 percent medical payments. In 
financial terms, this means that $15.8 billion of the $1S.2 billion that 
went into nonmetropolitan areas was used solely for income support 
or income replacement; $3.6 billion of the $15.8 billion were Medi- 
care and Medicaid obligations. 

A further conclusion is that $2.4 billion was available for all 
other HEW nonmetropolitan program activities (training, services, 
construction, etc.) for 34.8 percent of the total U.S. population. 
Although metropolitan areas receive $6.3 billion for all programs 
other than transfer payments and income maintenance (including 
Medicare and Medicaid), the percentage of rural versus urban obliga- 
tions for these programs is 27 percent for the 34.8 percent of the total 
population which lives in nonmetropolitan areas. 

STATE PARTICIPATION 



It should be mentioned, however, that State agencies form the back- 
bone of the service delivery system. Traditionally, education and to a 
lesser extent health and welfare have been the responsibility of State 
and local governments. Federal assistance supplements State and local 
programs, and provides research and demonstration money to encour- 
age innovation in service delivery. A large majority of HEW pro- 
grams are administered by State and local agencies. States and locali- 
ties expend at least $3 for every $1 the Federal Government spends 
for education. Excluding Federal contributions for the Medicare and 
Medicaid programs, 49 percent of all national health care expenditures 
come from public sources ; namely, State and local units of government. 

Nevertheless. State agencies, especially those in States with large 
nonmetropolitan populations, do not have the capacity for adequate 
comprehensive statewide planning. 5 Such capability for planning 
would enable a State to link many nonmetropolitan needs with the dis- 
tribution of services among metropolitan areas. It might also be able 



6 Hartley, David K. “State Planning'’ in Council of State Governments. The 
Roofc of the States, 1968-69; Council of State Governments, State Prom-ess in 
Planmng and Budgeting Systems, 3969. 




SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 7 

to integrate some of the fragmented services delivered to nonmetro- 
politan areas and reduce some of the funding problems inherent in the 
allocation of scarce resources, 

AGENCY EXPENDITURES 

Before drawing* any conclusions, a few v si uld be said about 
the $2,4 bi llion of services allocated by the I * itzir it of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to nonmetropolitan are,.. We ave excluded both 
the Medicare and Medicaid programs from tlu sei ices category on the 
basis that these ] >grams provide reimburse! m -r . ** services rendered 
rather than pro cling services themselves. A’ though reimbursement 
for services and providing money to purchase services can be con- 
sidered a service itself, for purposes of this report it is not viewed in 
this manner. 

Information supplied to the Data Management Center from the 
Office of Education (OE) show that 82 percent of all of that agency’s 
obligations go to rural areas. The Office of Education obligated $4 
billion (8 percent of total HEW funds) for all its programs in fiscal 
year 1970; $1.3 billion was designated for nonmetropolitan areas. 

The Health Services and Mental Health Administration 
(HSMHA)j which includes the National Institute of Mental Health, 
obligated $270 million or 26.7 percent of its total funds to nonmetro- 
politan areas in fiscal year 1970. HSMHA’s total obligations amounted 
to slightly more than $1 billion, not quite 2 percent of all HEW 
obligations. 

The National Institutes of Health (NIH), which focus primarily on 
specialized training and research, indicated in their response to our 
questionnaires that they have very little activity in nonmetropolitan 
areas. Our data shows, however, that of the $1.2 billion which is obli- 
gated for total NIH programs, $123 million or 10 percent is in non- 
metropolitan areas. This figure was larger than expected, given the 
nature of their programs, which in most cases must be conducted at 
sophisticated facilities, most of which are usually located in metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Including income support payments, Social and Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice (SRS) obligated $3.3 billion of tlieir total $9 billion, or 37 percent 
of their funds to nonmetropolitan areas. Of this $3.3 billion, income 
support payments including medical assistance amounted to $2.7 bil- 
lion ; $625 million was obligated for other training and services. This 
latter figure x^ep resents about 32 percent of all SRS programs other 
than income support. 

The Office of the Secretary (OS) has very little program money. 
Almost all of its program money is allocated for child development 
(which appears also under the title of Headstart and Follow Through 
m the Office of Education’s FARS appropriations) . Of $332 million 
obligated for OS, $144 million (43 percent) was designated for non- 
metropolitan areas. 

There are two major conclusions that can be drawn from tlic data 
presented in this report. First, there is a fairly equitable distribution 
of HEW funds to nonmetropolitan areas, based on the percentage of 
total U.S. population residing in those areas. Second, nonmetropolitan 
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areas receive proportionately more income support thai 
money. Compared to metropolitan areas, nonmetropolitan 
ceive somewhat more than a proportionate share of income 
assistance (37 percent money to Si percent, population) but ■ 
a proportionate share of services (27 percent service mone 
percent population) . 
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Chapter 11 

PROGRAM ANALYSES BY AGENCIES 
A. ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SERVICE 
OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 

The National Institute of Occupational Safety and Health admin- 
isters research and training grants to support programs directed to- 
ward the control and elimination of occupational health problems. 

Professional personnel training programs in techniques of control- 
ling accidents and general improvement of work environments have 
important implications for nonmetropolitan areas. Most agricultural 
and general f armwork has little or no safety and health standards, and 
few union or Federal minimum regulations governing labor conditions. 

Each year in the United States, more than 3,000 farmworkers are 
killed in accidents. This is an average of more than 10 fatalities per 
work day. In addition, almost a hundred times as many suffer perma- 
nent physical impairment. Data for 1961 show that there were 8,700 
fatalities among farm residents from accidental causes. Of these, 3,500 
involved motor vehicles, and 2,100 occurred in the farm home. Acci- 
dents at work accounted for 2,700 deaths, and public nonmotor vehicle 
accidents accounted for 900 fatalities. 

The death rate in farm work is third highest of all the major indus- 
tries, exceeded only by the extractive and construction industries. It is 
six times safer to work in a factory than on a farm. Protection of 
migrants, general farm laborers, and coal miners from the hazards of 
their work should be a high priority in the work of the National Insti- 
tute of Occupational Safety and Health. 

Research efforts have been launched to develop protective devices 
for workers in beryllium and asbestos manufacturing and coal and 
uranium mining. A 5-year study supported by HEW revealed that 
100,000 of the country’s active and retired soft coal miners are affected 
by “black lung” disease. Research is being conducted on the cause and 
effect of pneumoconiosis in coal workers in Appalachia. Similar studies 
are being conducted on the “white lung disease” of textile workers. 
However, all of the nonmetropolitan studies equal about 3.6 percent 
of the $5.1 million spent for occupational health training and research. 

RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 

In an effort to support training of radiological health specialists 
and technicians, the Bureau of Radiological Health offers a 1- to 2-year 
formal education program. While most of these programs seem urban 
oriented, there is an example of the possibilities of the use of training 
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at Haskell Indian Junior College. American Indian high school grad- 
uates are provided skills to become 1 i clinicians in the fields of public 
health, medical technology, nuclear energy, and industrial research 
and development institutions. Total nonmetropolitan grants, however, 
amount to a little more than 1.5 percent of the total funding. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

The Food and Drug Administration offers training and research 
grants similar to the National Institute of Environmental Safety and 
Health and the Bureau of Radiological Health. All training grants 
are for masters and Ph. D. level students at colleges and universities. 
Less than $320,000 was spent for all FDA training grants of this 
nature in fiscal year 1970. 

Research on food and product hazards is also primarily conducted 
at institutions of higher education. Although the results of these 
investigations would probably be beneficial to nonmetropolitan areas, 
where knowledge of safety hazards and precautions is limited, infor- 
mation usually does not reach these areas unless it is brought by metro- 
politan couriers. 

Total FDA expenditures for fiscal y iar 1970 for food and product 
safety research equaled about $3.3 million. 

For further information on the programs discussed above, see OMB, 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance , June 1971. 

13.010 Occupational Health Research Grants 

13.011 Occupational Health Training 

13.012 Radiological Health Research Grants 

13.013 Radiological Health Training Grants 

13.101 Product Safety Research Grants 

13.103 Food Research Grants 

13.104 Food Research Training Grants 
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